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Titans talk climate crisis 


ELIZA GREEN / DAILY TITAN 


CSUF is hosting a series 
of events for Campus 
Sustainability Month. 


RUDI SANCHEZ 
Staff Writer 


As California wildfires 
become a recurring event 
and climate change contin- 
ues to be a pressing topic, 
Cal State Fullerton’s Office 
of Sustainability, Parking 
and Transportation Services 
and Center for Sustainabili- 
ty hosted “Titan Clean Air 
Day” on Wednesday. 

Over 4 million acres have 
burned this year, according 
to Cal Fire. The smoke from 


these wildfires has caused 
a drastic decrease in the air 
quality throughout Califor- 
nia and has prevented peo- 
ple from stepping out of 
their homes. 

October is Campus Sus- 
tainability Month and CSUF 
is hosting an array of vir- 
tual events to educate, em- 
power and engage students, 
faculty and staff to make a 
change in reversing the ef- 
fects of climate change, ac- 
cording to the department. 

John Bock, the found- 
ing director of the Cen- 
ter for Sustainability 
on campus, explained 
the ways that the differ- 
ent departments worked 


together to launch the 
project. 

“While we may have 
some distinct focuses, we 


overlap on many areas and 
often collaborate to produce 
campus-wide events or ini- 
tiatives,’ Bock said in an 
email to the Daily Titan. 

He said the center is fo- 
cused on the academic side 
of sustainability while pro- 
viding leadership and sup- 
port for topics regarding 
research, curriculum, com- 
munity engagement, service 
learning and internships. 


The virtual event had 
three presenters: Mojgan 
Sami, an assistant profes- 


sor, Elissa Thomas, a lead 


transportation analyst from 
the Parking and Transpor- 
tation Services and Amber 
Moyers, Manager Corporate 
Partner Program. 

The Office of Sustain- 
ability’s main focus is to 
promote carbon neutrali- 
ty and preservation of re- 
sources, said Stephanie 
Del Rosario, sustainabili- 
ty analyst for the Office of 
Sustainability. 

“With measurable results, 
we aim to inspire the campus 
community to weave sustain- 
able practices into their daily 
lives,’ Del Rosario said in an 
email to the Daily Titan. 
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family over political views 
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SPORTS 


Women’s volleyball head 
coach Ashley Preston en- 
courages her players to en- 
gage in civil conversations. 
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Author discusses the power 
of untold stories and what it 
means to grow up between 

different cultures. 
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Unemployment 
claims remain 
unprocessed 


JARED EPREM 
Staff Writer 


Over 450,000 unemploy- 
ment claims are still held 
up at the California Em- 
ployment Development 
Department, according 
to new data published on 
Oct. 8, as state officials 
work to sort out thousands 
of claims from residents 
who lost their jobs in the 
pandemic. 

On Sept. 19, the depart- 
ment put out a news re- 
lease saying it would be 
taking a two-week reset 


to “prevent fraud” and 
“reduce backlog” built 
up during the COVID-19 
pandemic. 

The department said 


that nearly 600,000 apph- 
cations have been sitting 
for more than three weeks 
without being processed. 
“We are in this for the 
long haul,” said Sharon 
Hilliard, the department’s 
director, in the statement. 
“The strike teams’ recom- 
mendations provide an op- 
portunity to pivot and im- 
prove our systems with a 
priority of delivering on 


the Governor’s vision of 
innovative government 
systems that prioritize the 
customer experience, in- 
formed by data and great 
expertise.” 

On Sept. 24, more than 
600,000 claims had not 
been processed yet, ac- 
cording to a report from 
the department. 

In the next two weeks, 
the department processed 
over 170,000 claims, leav- 
ing another 450,000 still 
on the table. 

Andrea Chavez, a junior 
majoring in political sci- 
ence at CSUF, said she did 
not know about the reset 
until it ended, but was not 
surprised by the depart- 
ment’s decision. She said 
one of her friends applied 
for unemployment in April 
and did not hear back until 
the end of September. 

Her experience’ with 
the department was 
much smoother than her 
friend’s, but she said she 
was disappointed with the 
funds given to her that 
fell short of her 40-hour 
work week salary. 
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Online shopping 
becomes trendy again 


The entrepreneurial spirit 
heightens in quarantine as 
small businesses adapt. 


TIFFANY MALONEY-RAMES 
CAMILLE MANALOTO 
Staff Writers 


The ability to shop on- 
line, paired with contin- 
ued outdoor market oper- 
ations, has helped many 
small businesses stay afloat 
during a time of economic 
uncertainty. 


Seven months later, after 
the nationwide lockdown hit 
and all non-essential busi- 
nesses were forced to shut 
down for what was thought 
would be two weeks, some 


are slowly _ starting to 
reopen. 
But during quarantine, 


online shopping has become 
more popular than ever. 
Online retailers, like 
Amazon and Instacart, are 
doing same-day contact- 
less grocery deliveries. Or- 
dering online for curbside 


pickup has also been add- 
ed to many major retailers, 
contributing to the changes 
in the way shopping is be- 
ing done. 

Amy Dinh, a senior at 
Cal State Fullerton, said 
she has been utilizing on- 
line shopping more during 
quarantine. She has been 
staying home and shop- 
ping mostly for necessi- 
ties and is favoring pur- 
chasing items online. 
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JORDAN PARAGAS 
Jordan Paragas has put his efforts into selling online apparel during the COVID-19 pandemic. 
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Senate candidates go head to head 


Ling Ling Chang and 
Josh Newman clash once 
again for 29th District. 


NOAH BIESIADA 
Asst. Editor 


A 29th California State 
Senate District seat is set for 
a rematch this November be- 
tween Republican incumbent 
Ling Ling Chang and Dem- 
ocrat challenger Josh New- 
man, who lost that same seat 
in a 2018 recall election. 

The 29th District has his- 
torically been a major swing 
district in the Senate, with 
narrow victories by Demo- 
crats and Republicans over 
the past four years as the 
left has moved in and out of 
holding onto a supermajority 
in the Senate. 

The district is set at the 
intersection of Los Angeles, 
Orange and San Bernardino 


counties, including Chino 
Hills, Fullerton, Anaheim 
and Diamond Bar, among 
other cities. 

This year, the seat is pro- 
jected to be one of the clos- 
est races in the Senate state- 
wide. At the last general 
election in 2016, Chang and 
Newman were less than 2% 
away from each other in the 
final tally. 

The 29th Senate District 
also overlaps with another 
highly competitive rematch 
in the 39th District’s con- 
gressional race between Re- 
publican challenger Young 
Kim and incumbent Demo- 
crat Gil Cisneros. 

This will be the third time 
Chang and Newman run 
against each other for this 
seat. Newman won the race 
in 2016 and Chang won the 
recall election against him 
in 2018 following his vote 
on a controversial bill that 


JOSH NEWMAN FOR STATE SENATE 
Josh Newman is running for a senate seat in the 29th District. 
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increased gas taxes. 

That recall election drew 
eyes from across the state, 
as Democrats lost their su- 
permajority in the Senate. A 
supermajority by either par- 
ty in the assembly and Sen- 
ate grants them the power to 
override the governor’s veto 
on a bill without having to 
reach across the aisle. 

Newman has been ex- 
tremely vocal over his recall, 
defending his vote on the 
Senate bill that would have 
increased taxes to provide 
more funding for transpor- 
tation purposes, on multiple 
occasions. 

“I was recalled because, 
frankly, those who wanted to 
break the Democratic super- 
majority at that time correct- 
ly saw an opportunity in the 
passage of SB-1 to do exact- 
ly that,” Newman wrote in a 
statement on his campaign 
website. “In retrospect, even 
with the benefit of hindsight, 
I would make the exact same 
vote today.” 

This will be Chang’s first 
showdown with Newman 
in a general election since 
2016. As a former mayor of 
Diamond Bar and state as- 
sembly member, Chang’s 
primary talking points on 
her page revolve around 
the state’s response to the 
COVID-19 pandemic, fo- 
cusing on actions she took 
to help distribute person- 
al protective equipment to 
nursing homes and her back- 
ground in a health informa- 
tion firm. 

Newman, a former officer 
in the U.S. Army, held the 
seat from 2016-18. His main 
focuses have been on in- 
creasing access to veteran’s 


Incumbent senator Ling Ling Chang is running for reelction. 


resources, creating men- 
tal health resources and 
education. 


In the primary election, 
Chang pulled nearly 48% of 
the vote on her own, with 
Newman following at just 
over 34%. However, the only 
other competition in the race 
came from Democrat Joseph 
Cho, meaning that close to 
18% of the primary voters 
will now have to choose be- 
tween the two remaining 
candidates. 

This time around, New- 
man’s received over $1.7 mil- 
lion for his campaign. His 
biggest donor has been from 
subsidiaries of the Demo- 
cratic Party at over $1 mil- 
lion, and well over $200,000 
from a variety of labor and 
teachers unions, represent- 
ing a massive investment to 
take the seat back. 


Chang’s resources have 


been much lower this year 
at a total of just under 
$700,000, with support from 
the state party totalling just 
over $100,000, with ma- 
jor support from medical 
and business political ac- 
tion committees, along with 
a high number of real estate 
and car dealership support. 

Newman’s larger budget 
helped fund a slew of at- 
tack advertisements against 
Chang, referring to her as 
“Lying Ling Ling,” and 
comparing her to President 
Donald Trump, as well as a 
series speaking out against 
the recall. 

Voter registration in the 
district leans to the left, 
with over 39% of the district 
as registered Democrats, 
but nearly 33% of the dis- 
trict’s voters are registered 
Republicans and another 
23% with no preference. 


Clean: Air 
day promotes 
innovation 
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The office aims to address 
climate issues that are in line 
with the American College and 
University Presidents’ Climate 
Commitment and State of Cal- 
ifornia legislation, executive or- 
ders and regulations, Del Rosa- 
rio said. 

In addition to these efforts, 
the Office of Sustainability has 
teamed up with the Center for 
Sustainability and other depart- 
ments and student organiza- 
tions to establish a community 
garden. 

The proposed location for 
the garden will be between the 
humanities and social sciences 
building and Gordon Hall. The 
Office of Sustainability hopes 
to have at least eight raised beds 
maintained by student organi- 
zations and classes throughout 
the year. 

Although they have been 
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delayed by the pandemic, they 
hope to host a groundbreaking 
event over Earth Week in April 
2021, Bock said. 

During the event, Sami elab- 
orated on the impact of climate 
change, especially how it not 
only affects the planet, but in- 
dividual health, while Moyers 
encouraged students to use pub- 
lic transportation instead of per- 
sonal vehicles. 

As an initiative to utilize pub- 
lic transportation, Parking and 
Transportation Services offered 
a free Metrolink round trip tick- 
et to all students, faculty and 
staff. 

The department provided the 
promotional code, 1259294165, 
in order to redeem a free 
ticket. 

To find the nearest Metrolink 
station, visit https://metrolink- 
trains.com/rider-info/ 
general-info/stations/. 
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Scholarshi 


The Maywood Education 
Fair awards 35 financial 
grants virtually this year. 


RUDI SANCHEZ 
Staff Writer 


Cal State Fullerton stu- 
dents helped host the 11th 
Maywood Education Fair 
last weekend, marking the 
first time in its history the 
event was moved online 
as parents and _ students 
learned more about what 
to expect from the college 
experience. 

The fair is an annu- 
al event dedicated to pro- 
moting college education 
for K-12 students. It was 
created by Jessica Bar- 
co in 2009 and has since 
reached over 5,000 resi- 
dents and awarded over 
$125,000 in scholarships 
according to a program for 
the event. 

During the fair’s sec- 
ond year, Barco decided 
to call in reinforcements. 
She shared her initiative 
with the faculty of CSUF 
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event supports students 


Maywood Education Fair 


Cal State Fullerton students helped host the virtual Maywood Education Fair on Saturday as part of a capstone course. 


and they decided to insti- 
tutionalize it. 

The Maywood Education 
Program is now a capstone 
class as part of the grad- 
uating curriculum, letting 
students become interns 


Economy: 
Department 
explains delays 
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‘Tm very grateful for any- 
thing, but it did not pay enough 
and it still does not pay enough, 
like at all?’ Chavez said. “I could 
not live with what unemployment 
was paying me if it wasn’t for the 
CARES Act.” 

Pedro Amaral, Ph.D., an asso- 
ciate professor of economics at 
Cal State Fullerton, said that the 
federal act was amazing, but the 
implementation in California was 
terrible, driven by the sheer num- 
ber of unemployment insurance 
applications. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve, the unemployment rate in 
California jumped from 3.9% in 
February to 16.4% by April. 

In February, weekly unem- 
ployment claims never surpassed 
400,000. There were 4.8 million 
claims submitted the week of 
April 25. 

“Tt was a mixed bag. Good 
things (were) the swiftness of 
how the CARES Act was enact- 
ed and the scope and size of it, 
those were all good at the federal 
level. You don’t see Congress act- 
ing this fast and resolutely often,” 
Amaral said. “The implementa- 
tion at the state level was terrible 
because of these outdated sys- 
tems and lack of staff. 

The “outdated systems” that 
Amaral referred to is COBOL, 
the computer programming lan- 
guage utilized by the depart- 
ment’s systems. According to Bri- 
tannica, COBOL was developed 
in 1959, and “it ceased to be wide- 
ly used in the 1990s.’ However, 
it’s still used by EDD. 

“(A task force) found in 2010 
that the majority of states, in 
terms of the unemployment agen- 
cies, they were being run on to- 
tally outdated IT?’ Amaral said. 
“These old mainframes that use 
computer languages like COBOL 
that nobody knows anymore.” 

In a September 19 release, one 
of the department’s main reasons 
listed for the halt in processing 
was to “prevent fraud.” 

However, after reviewing over 


180,000 cases from May through 
July, it found just over 800 fraud- 
ulent claims, according to the de- 
partment’s Strike Team Detailed 
Assessment and Recommenda- 
tions published on Sept. 16. 

That’s less than 0.5% of all. 

The California Unemployment 
Insurance Appeals Board then 
overturned more than half of the 
employment department’s deci- 
sions regarding imposters during 
that same time span. The board’s 
assessment claims that half of the 
fraudulent cases were deemed le- 
gitimate applications, leaving just 
over 400 fraudulent applications 
in a three-month span, or .02% of 
all the applications. 

Amaral said that the backlog 
and fraudulent applications work 
in tandem with one another. 

“Tt hits them because it’s gonna 
take time, and because it’s taking 
time people try to take advantage 
of that fact. They cannot tell who's 
fraudulent and who's not because 
of the computer systems being so 
outdated,” Amaral said. 

The main step the department 
took to prevent fraud during the 
break was the addition of a new 
identity verification tool, [D.me, 
to all applications. Users are re- 
quired to upload identifying doc- 
uments as well as a photo, some- 
thing the department anticipates 
will stop scammers much earli- 
er than following up with them 
through the mail. Amaral said 
he believes verification was not 
a part of the application before 
because “‘you’re not going to put 
money into something that isn’t 
affecting you immediately.” 

“These things always take 
a back seat in good times. No- 
body wants to waste money on 
revamping the systems. It’s not 
like it wasn’t in their back-view 
mirror; people just weren’t paying 
attention to this stuff. Now, the 
fraudsters are taking advantage of 
it. It should have been on their ra- 
dar,’ Amaral said. 

The department said that it 
plans to have all backlog re- 
solved by January 2021. 


working for the city of 
Maywood. 

Since instituting the 
program, CSUF has host- 
ed the event in collabora- 
tion with the university’s 
College of Education, the 
city of Maywood and sev- 
eral other sponsors from 
Southern California. 


The theme for this 
year’s fair was imagina- 
tion, development and 
empowerment. 


Letters from Maywood 
Mayor Eddie De La Riva, 
Anthony Rendon, a state 
assembly member, Lisa 
Kirtman, the dean for 
CSUF’s College of Ed- 
ucation and Barco were 
showcased as a welcome 
to the fair. 

In the letter penned by 
Kirtman, she expressed 
her excitement to sponsor 
the event. 

“Today is an important 


DAILY 


step in your journey to- 
ward becoming a college 
graduate and _ learning 
what it means to con- 
tribute to the health and 
well-being of your com- 
munity,” Kirtman wrote 
in the letter. 

The virtual fair also 
provided multiple educa- 
tional workshops and re- 
source sessions for stu- 
dents and parents, as well 
as an open Q&A session. 

The workshops and ses- 
sions were broken down 
into five groups to better 
accommodate the differ- 
ent grades of students. 

Each group focused on 
different aspects, such as 
the importance of con- 
tinuing education, degree 
expectations and explain- 
ing the four university 
systems. 

The workshop for par- 
ents gave tips on helping 


children transition from 
high school to college, 
filling out college appli- 
cations, deadlines and 
how to help children pre- 
pare for their desired 
careers. 

The fair concluded with 
the 35 scholarship win- 
ners for 2020, who will 
each receive $1,000. 


Barco became _ over- 
whelmed with emotion 
when each _— scholarship 


winner read their essay to 
the community. 

“You’re investing in 
someone like me. some- 
one that has dreams and 
that is able and is more 
than able to accomplish 
so much”, Barco. said. 
“T encourage you to be- 
lieve in what the May- 
wood Education Program 
is doing and to partner 
with Cal State Fullerton 
in those endeavors.” 
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Game 
EVIE 


The game based off of the 
original trilogy balances 
simulation with aesthetics. 


AYRTON LAUW 
Editor 


Electronic Arts has given 
people a reason to stay inside 
their COVID-19 bunkers with 
its latest in-space  starfighter 
game, Star Wars: Squadrons. 

This game is more of a re- 
imagining of its 1997 prede- 
cessor, Star Wars: X-Wings vs. 
Tie Fighter, but instead of just a 
PC release, Squadrons is avail- 
able across most of the major 
platforms. 

Given the video game pub- 
lisher’s track record with the 
Star Wars license, it may be 
hard to trust the publisher to 
spend a hard-earned $40 for. 
But with a lower price than 
most major publisher games, it 
can prove to be a bargain. 

A cheaper Star Wars game, 
where you could live out your 
fantasy to be in the cockpit on 
your favorite ship, is tempting 
and good, but not great. 


Two modes 

Set shortly after the last mov- 
ie of the original trilogy, it’s an- 
other Rebels versus Imperials 
story, with bland development 
of some of its characters. After 
an imperial general decides to 
defect following the destruction 
of the planet Alderaan, a fight 
ensues between that general’s 
previous squadron and his new 
allies. 

The good guys win and all is 
good in the galaxy once again, 
but the story is lacking in depth 
and the dialogue is generic. It is 
a story mode that a dedicated 
fan could consume in one disap- 
pointing sitting. 


Space flight 

The main appeal of the whole 
experience is piloting your ma- 
chine in space, and it controls 
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‘Star Wars Squadrons flies under the radar 


well, but for the hardcore flight 
simulator fans, they'll find this 
game leaning on the arcade side 
of realism while flying. 

One interesting gameplay 
mechanic that was also present 
in the 1997 game is the power 
management between the en- 
gine, shields and weapons. The 
player has the choice of select- 
ing where they want the pow- 
er to go on the fly, and the dif- 
ferent selections have their 
own purpose depending on the 
situation. 

The power management sys- 
tem is where the depth comes 
from, and players that master 
how to properly manage the 
power within their machine 
have a significant edge over oth- 
er players. 

A downside to this otherwise 
brilliant system is that coupled 
with the other buttons that play- 
ers need to press, it can be a lot 
to deal with, and newer play- 
ers may struggle with how to 
manage the vehicle and mess of 
inputs. 

For players that have had 


experience in flight simulators 
like X-plane or Digital Com- 
bat Simulator, proper aviation 
techniques can give you an ad- 
vantage over others in the mul- 
tiplayer, but those techniques 
don’t necessarily translate well 
due to the arcade feel of the 
game. 

The problems with aviation 
in this game revolve around 
how the flying is very tight and 
snappy. The pilot in this game 
must have a good grasp of con- 
trolling the throttle and under- 
powering the machine through- 
out combat. 

If Squadrons followed the 
laws of physics, it would be in- 
teresting to see a machine able 
to suspend itself in space with- 
out moving or turning, or crash- 
ing into the objects in space and 
not exploding the ship. 

However, it’s a video game, 
and a Star Wars game at that. 
It’s justified that this game has 
some unrealistic features that 
would otherwise drive some 
harsh critics to insanity, but 
their criticisms are somewhat 


justified as well in that it is not 
the simulator it sold itself to 
be. 


Is it worth it? 

All of the things that could be 
nitpicked from this game could 
have really made Squadrons a 
flop and another stain on Elec- 
tronic Arts’s infamy, especially 
when dealing with Star Wars ti- 
tles, but all of this can almost be 
forgotten because the game is 
just so beautiful. 

The multiplayer maps are the 
right size for combat, but unfor- 
tunately, you can’t explore more 
than what is outside of the des- 
ignated zone, even if the player 
wants to just fly around in space 
all day and see the interesting 
characteristics. 

There’s also a vast amount 
of detail on each ship, whether 
that’s on the ships actually pi- 
loted or the computer-controlled 
ships that are massive com- 
pared to others. 

With customizable options, 
the player can purchase cos- 
metic liveries that make their 


SCREENSHOT 


machines unique, all at the sake 
of in-game currency that play- 
ers don’t have to purchase with 
real money - a big improvement 
from Electronic Arts’s previous 
fiascos on microtransactions. 

At a $40 price point, it’s 
a great purchase so long as 
you understand that master- 
ing the competitive multiplayer 
mode will take time to under- 
stand how to properly pilot the 
machines. 

For the most hardcore of 
flight simulator players, it’s a 
low learning curve. Still, tran- 
sitioning from a simulator like 
Digital Combat Simulator or 
X-plane, there are noticeable 
differences in piloting, an essen- 
tial part of the gameplay. 

If you're purely a Star Wars 
fanatic that wants to go through 
an expansion on the franchise’s 
universe, you'll be disappointed 
that the story is lackluster, and it 
would be best to just watch oth- 
er people playing through it on- 
line for free instead. 

Rating: 7/10. Maybe the next 
one will be better. 


Show 
EVIE 


“Emily in Paris” turns out 
to be a good background 
noise binge watch. 


LAUREN WONG 
Editor 


Netflix’s new series “Emi- 
ly in Paris” is the fun, work- 
aholic cousin of “Sex and 
the City.” With episodes un- 
der 30 minutes, it is the per- 
fect show to binge-watch to 
avoid studying for midterms 
or while scrolling through 
social media feeds. 

The 10-episode season 
premiered on Oct. 2 and 
stars Lily Collins as the tit- 
ular Emily Cooper. Created 
by “Sex and the City” cre- 
ator Darren Star and filmed 
in Paris, there are clear par- 
allels to Star’s prior work. 
Just as the backstory and 
past of Carrie Bradshaw is 
never discussed in detail, 
neither is Emily’s. 

The series begins with 
Emily in a committed rela- 
tionship with a boring man 
named Doug in Chicago. 
As an ambitious marketing 
executive, Emily is hired 
to bring an American view 
to Savoir, a marketing firm 
in Paris. Her relationship 
with Doug quickly fizzles 
out upon her move, and 
she spends the rest of the 


The perfect show for your workaholic triend 


series in the city of love. 


Emily surely grew up 
watching shows such as 
“Sex and the City” and 


“Gossip Girl.” In an inter- 
view with Oprah Magazine, 
Collins said, “She admires 
Carrie Bradshaw. She re- 
membered every element of 
every part of those episodes 
in Paris. There’s a part of 
her that’s pinching herself 
and going, ‘’m having a 
Carrie Bradshaw moment.” 

Emily lacks the girl squad 
that Carrie Bradshaw had, 
but quickly forms new re- 
lationships with her down- 
stairs neighbor Gabriel (Lu- 
cas Bravo), a babysitter and 
aspiring singer Mindy (Ash- 
ley Park) and co-workers Ju- 
lien and Luc (Samuel Ar- 
nold and Bruno Gouery). 

The episodes follow Em- 
ily, who cannot’ speak 
French, fumbling her way 
through Paris and her new 
job. Her new boss Sylvie 
(Philippine Leroy-Beaulieu) 
immediately dislikes and 
doubts Emily — something 
that Emily works hard to 
change. 

Despite landing her dream 
job, “Emily in Paris” fea- 
tures its titular character 
getting into many sticky sit- 
uations, including one with 
her attractive neighbor and 
his girlfriend. The plot is 


somewhat predictable, but 
enjoyable due to the bright 
fashion and subplot where 
the protagonist becomes a 
social media influencer who 
documents her life abroad. 

By the end of the first sea- 
son, it seems like Emily has 
finally become grounded in 
Paris. The season ends with 
a love triangle and Emily in 
a situation even stickier than 
ever before. 

Emily is a typical ca- 
reer-driven girl boss who 
believes in her ideas and 
work. She’s the friend who 
is glued to her work. Her 
quick rise to social media 
stardom isn’t surprising due 
to her charm and new life in 
Paris. Despite not being able 
to speak French, or having a 
stronger sense of self-aware- 
ness, Emily seems to always 
win in the end. 

Critics have dubbed “Em- 
ily in Paris” as a show lack- 
ing substance and depth, but 
they fail to acknowledge 
that the show is a comedy 
with episodes barely over 
25 minutes. It is designed to 
be enjoyed without having 
to dissect every scene while 
viewing in search of a deep- 
er meaning or easter egg. 

Technology and _ social 
media have made the idea of 
a work-life balance obsolete, 
something that is reflected 


in the series. It helps that 
Emily always has a new 
outfit to match each gala- 
turned- business opportuni- 
ty. Her ability to effortlessly 
turn every interaction into a 
networking opportunity may 
annoy viewers but is the 
premise of the show.: 


Unsurprisingly, “Emily 


NETFLIX 


in Paris” is about Emily in 
Paris. The magical setting 
and amazing luck that Emi- 
ly has are not supposed to be 
realistic or gritty; they make 
the show watchable. 

As of Sunday, the show 
has not been renewed for a 
second season yet, but de- 
buted in Netflix’s top 10. 
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Analyzing the unknown stories of color 


Cristina Henriquez talks 
about dual identity and 
visibility for book club. 


JASON SANCHEZ 
Asst. Editor 


Cristina Henriquez, au- 
thor of “The Book of Un- 
known Americans,” spoke 
about her book during a 
virtual Q&A _ session on 
Thursday. 

The session was one of 
several events as per Cal 
State Fullerton’s new “One 
Book, One CSUF” pro- 
gram, which encourages 
students, faculty and staff 
to read a 

common book and hold 
reading groups, emulating 
a campus-wide book club. 

The program is a part of 
the Titans Together initia- 
tive, a project that aims to 
foster campus unity and 
celebrate diversity, which 
was developed in response 
to racist incidents on cam- 
pus last year. 

“The Book of Unknown 
Americans” centers on two 
families living in the same 
apartment complex in Dela- 
ware, along with other pre- 
dominantly Latin American 
immigrants. 

The story is told from the 


perspective of Alma, a re- 
cently immigrated mother 
from Mexico, and Mayor, 
a 16-year-old boy born in 
Panama but grew up in the 
United States. 

Like the character Mayor, 
Henriquez is a Panamanian 
American from Delaware 
and she mentioned that she 
relates to his struggle the 
most. In the United States, 


Henriquez faced racist 
taunts from high school 
classmates. 


“There would be people 
when I was growing up, in 
particular in high school, 
who would point out that I 
was Panamanian American. 
They would call me ‘pan’, 
as a derogatory slang for 
Panamanian,” Henriquez 
said. “Always sort of mak- 
ing me aware that I was 
maybe outside of their ex- 
perience that I was some- 
how other.” 

Henriquez underscored 
her experience with dual 
identity with the example of 
passing through Panamani- 
an customs, which has sep- 
arate lines for Panamani- 
an citizens and non-citizen 
visitors. Growing up, she 
said she would always be in 
the visitor line, though she 
felt like she belonged in the 
citizen line. 


She said she went back a 
few years ago for the first 
time with her Panamanian 
citizenship. 

“And as soon as I was in 
that line. I (thought), ‘Oh 
no, like I should go back 
over to that line. I feel like 
I'm an imposter in this 
line.” Henriquez said. 

While this has been a 
lifelong battle for Hen- 
riquez, she said she eventu- 
ally made peace with it. 

“I eschew that sense of 
fragmentation within my- 
self, I really want instead 
to think of it as that ’m a 
whole person who has a lot 
of things inside me, as we 
all do,” Henriquez said. 

One attendee asked why 
she set the book in Dela- 
ware instead of a state tra- 
ditionally associated with 
a high immigrant popu- 
lation, like California or 
Arizona. 

As someone born in Del- 
aware, Henriquez said she 
chose the setting originally 
as just a way to pay hom- 
age to her home. But, about 
halfway through writing the 
book, an interaction made it 
take on new meaning. 

“I mentioned to some- 
body what I was writing 
about. And I said some- 
thing about that it was set in 


Delaware. And this person 
said to me, ‘Oh, are there a 
lot of Latinos in Delaware?’ 
And I thought that response 
was so interesting and so 
telling,” Henriquez said. 
This conversation mo- 
tivated her to keep Dela- 
ware as the setting because 
it drove home the book’s 


central theme of being 
unknown. 
Henriquez also spoke 


about the role that food 
played in her novel. Be- 
cause of the significance of 
food in culture, Henriquez 
said that she could not write 
a book about people mov- 
ing to a new place without 
talking about food. 

“It’s something that you 
can ostensibly or reason- 
ably still have access to, 
get, enjoy; Something that 
still connects you to the 
place where you're from, or 
from your heritage,” Hen- 
riquez said. 

David Carreon Bradley, 
the faculty diversity offi- 
cer, co-moderated the event 
and serves as chair of the 
planning committee for the 
program. 

Bradley had already par- 
ticipated in several book 
groups for “The Book of 
Unknown Americans” be- 
fore this program began. 


He said he believes that the 
power of opening minds 
and hearts is what makes 
novels a powerful tool. 

“Stories are a great tool 
for giving a perspective that 
you might not have had per- 
sonally, and we can see sort 
of a window into somebody 
else’s world. And I think 
that that can be the seed for 
empathy, which is a real- 
ly important component of 
understanding social jus- 
tice and participating in so- 
cial justice work,” Bradley 
said. 

CSUF President Fram 
Virjee and his wife Julie 
sponsored the event and de- 
livered prepared remarks at 
the start of the Q&A ses- 
sion, stating that the Ameri- 
can dream only works when 
everyone’s story is recog- 
nized, despite it being hard 
to see in the current politi- 
cal climate. 

“But, as we have all now 
read in the end of ‘The 
Book of Unknown Ameri- 
cans,’ as our heroine Alma 
realizes, she says: ‘there 
might be something waiting 
for me, waiting for us, a fu- 
ture that would reveal itself, 
only if I turned around and 
looked at that once I did, I 
could start to move toward 


cer 


it,” Virjee said. 


Buy: Enterprising during a pandemic 


CONTINUED FROM | 1 

“It’s very convenient 
and it comes to my door, 
and I don’t have to leave 
my house,” Dinh said. 

Dinh said she has also 
seen the changes that 
quarantine has caused for 
small businesses first hand 
since her mother owns a 
nail salon. 

“It’s not like necessary 
business, just because it’s 
pedicures and manicures, 
but I’ve seen it affect her, 
she’s full time at home 
now,” Dinh said. 

Jordan Paragas, a busi- 
ness student at CSUF is 
also a small business own- 
er who runs an online vin- 
tage clothing shop, @bug- 
gaboo.z on Instagram and 
@jpeeeeezy on Depop. 

As an online - seller, 
Paragas advocates shop- 
ping locally and second- 
hand. He sometimes sells 
at flea markets like Mel- 
rose Trading Post and 
Silverlake Flea Market, 
as well as pop-up shops 
at Protein Lab in Buena 
Park. 

When the pandemic be- 
gan, Paragas became un- 
able to sell in person at 
flea markets, and he said it 
took a toll on him. Selling 
at flea markets means sell- 
ing at higher volumes in a 
single day, and people see 
everything in person, as 
opposed to online, which 
is a much longer process. 

“When I’m selling on- 
line, I have to take pic- 
tures, I have to take mea- 
surements, I have to (have) 
all the right lghting,” 
Paragas said. “It doesn’t 
sell as fast as being at a 
flea (market).” 

Paragas said that sell- 
ing in person is different 
because the emotion and 
excitement in customers is 
visible. 

“When I’m selling in 


Sarah Rocha has seen a boom in sales for her small business, Nature’s Corner Co. due to online shopping. 


person, and this dude, or 
whoever girl, walks into 
my booth, and they get 
a shirt they like, they go 
crazy about it,even if it’s 
this random shirt, I love 
seeing that, like, this per- 
son found something that 
made them so happy,” he 
said. 

Although business has 
slowed down and Paragas 
has moved completely to 
online selling, he said he 
is learning and pushing 
harder to sell online. He 
noted the importance of 
adapting and finding new 
systems to keep up with 
the times. 

As a_ small business 
owner, he said he is con- 
scious about the sustain- 
ability of clothing, which 
deeply roots him to the 


environmental aspect of 
secondhand shopping. He 
said his favorite part of his 
business is learning about 
the value of each piece, as 
he is learning something 
new every day. 

“T don’t think people re- 
alize how much resources 
it takes to make T-shirts 
and how much of it gets 
thrown away every year in 
landfills,” Paragas said. 

He said he believes that 
secondhand shopping is 
the future, and as people 
realize their impact on the 
world and start wanting to 
make a difference it will 


expand. 
“If you want some- 
thing, it’s probably al- 


ready made,” he said. 
“Instead of getting some- 
thing new, probably try 


secondhand.” 

Other small business- 
es are just getting start- 
ed. UCLA graduate stu- 
dent Sarah Rocha started 
Nature’s Corner Co. two 
months ago. 

Rocha’s small business 
sells hand-poured soy wax 
candles and all packag- 
ing is biodegradable or 
reusable. 

“T started practic- 
ing candle making a few 
months ago and I real- 
ly loved it. I mean who 
doesn’t love candles?” Ro- 
cha said. 

Opening a __ business 
during quarantine may 
sound difficult, but in con- 
trast to the many brick and 
mortar businesses hav- 
ing to close, permanently 
or temporarily due to the 


SARAH ROCHA 


pandemic, Rocha says the 
quarantine has _ actually 
helped her business. 

“T think it helped out be- 
cause a lot of people re- 
alize what’s going on and 
they want to shop local,” 
said Rocha. 

Shopping locally has 
been a trendy mantra for 
some time now, and small 
businesses like Rocha’s 
are finally feeling its posi- 
tive impacts. 


She said her candles 
have been selling out 
at pop-up markets and 
flea markets, and _ has 


even made her own web- 
site where customers can 
order. 

“IT got way more support 
than I thought I would and 
I’ve actually had a lot of 
orders,” Rocha said. 
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tear your famil 


Severing ties with loved 
ones over opposing views 
can be irreparable. 


KENNEDI LOPES 
Asst. Editor 


As election day draws 
near and COVID-19 con- 
tinues to wreak havoc in 
the United States, friends 
and families have been 
torn apart over opposing 
political opinions. 

Since Donald Trump’s 
election as president in 
2016, the Democratic and 
Republican parties are 
arguably more _ divided 
than ever before. This is no 
coincidence. 

Approximately 70% of 
Americans’ believe the 
country’s political civili- 
ty has worsened since his 
election, according to a 
poll conducted by National 
Public Radio, PBS News- 
Hour and Marist. 

In his first four years of 
presidency, Trump carried 
the slogan “Make America 
Great Again,” insinuating 
the belief that Americans 
must resort to outdated be- 
haviors to the nation. 

Considering the fact that 
many of his supporters 
have exhibited white su- 
premacist values and blind 


nationalism, the nation 
hasn't progressed. 

In the past couple 
months, Trump has _ re- 


ferred to racial sensitivi- 
ty training as anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda, mocked 
his presidential opponent 


Joe Biden for consistently 
wearing a mask during the 
pandemic and refused to 
denounce white supremacy 
on national television. 

While the his incitement 
of prejudice, discrimina- 
tion and harassment has 
emboldened his  support- 
ers to mirror his behavior 
in similar ways, it has un- 
derstandably encouraged 
non-supporters to separate 
themselves from anyone 
with similar ideals. 

However, with both sides 
pitted against each oth- 
er and unwilling to hear 
each other out, no break- 
throughs will ever be made 
and the country will never 
find unity. 

Humans inherently pos- 
sess different ideas and 
opinions, not to divide one 
another but to inspire and 
offer new perspectives. 

Cutting off friends and 
family over political dis- 
agreements takes away 
the opportunity to educate 
one another and promote 
growth in society. 

The nation is regressing 
and it is the responsibility 
of the American people to 
fight against the hate that 
politicians like Trump love 
to promote. 

Along with his massive 
influence, social media 
also plays a major role in 
the division of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The rise of social me- 
dia apps, including Ins- 
tagram and Twitter, offer 
users the opportunity to 
connect and learn from 


people with different cul- 
tures and beliefs. 

However, many _ users 
choose not to take advan- 
tage of this and instead use 
social media platforms to 
follow people whose be- 
liefs align with their own 
and unfollow or block 
those whose beliefs don’t. 

This utilization of social 
media displays a false re- 
ality to users where they 
can easily ignore any- 
one who doesn’t agree 
with them, not realizing 
how drastically this af- 
fects their in-person inter- 
actions and damages their 
ability to have meaningful 
discussions. 

While it’s ideal to fanta- 
size about a world where 
everybody sees eye to eye 
with each other about a 
wide spectrum of topics, 
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Don’t let political differences 


that’s all it is — a fantasy. 

It’s understandable for 
individuals to disengage 
from friends and family 
members who uplift and 
incite discrimination and 
hate speech. 

However, it is also im- 
portant to remember that 
exclusionary ideologies 
like racism, sexism and 
ableism have all been 
taught. 

No one is born with 
these principles; everyone 
is capable of learning and 
growing. 

The U.S. has become a 
very dark place. Instead 
of mourning the loss 
of over 200,000 people 
from COVID-19 and over 
700 from police shoot- 
ings just this year, many 
Americans have used 
these casualties to fuel 
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their political agenda. 

A person’s decision 
whether or not to wear a 
mask outside has become a 
symbol of their political af- 
filiation. A teacher upload- 
ing a Black Lives Matter 
sign on her virtual class- 
room has been deemed 
“leftist indoctrination.” 

So focused on the clash 
of left versus right, Dem- 
ocrats versus Republicans 
and liberals versus con- 
servatives, the country has 
lost its humanity. 

With the nation in tur- 
moil, the American peo- 
ple need to stand against 
the division encouraged 
by its leader and unite un- 
der the values of forgive- 
ness, equality and under- 
standing. These values 
have the power to defeat 
hatred and intolerance. 


Childcare is essential for parents 


Support should be 
provided to families 
during the pandemic. 


VANESSA SIGUENZA 
Asst. Editor 


A blaring alarm drives a 
mother out of her comfort- 
able bed in a frenzy. Another 
day running around the clock 
epitomizes her role as a nur- 
turing heroine. Many mothers 
are juggling double duties in- 
cluding child care, work and 
household chores. Fathers tend 
to lend a helping hand, but 
mothers still bear the brunt. 
They are both swamped and 
overburdened, in hopes of 
seeking stability under one 
seemingly crumbling roof. 

Parenthood couldn’t be any 
more disorderly than during 
the COVID-19 pandemic. 

However, day care offers 
parents an opportunity to shift 
their focus to a multitude of 
unfinished tasks. 

Child care is the life force 
that paves the way for parents 
to devote countless hours to 
their jobs without interruption, 
which keeps business flourish- 
ing and boosts the economy. 
COVID-19 has halted these 
processes and rid parents of 
any sense of normalcy. 

Once day care is prior- 
itized for American fami- 
lies, much-needed relief will 
be possible for struggling 
parents. 

At some schools, child 
care programs and _ service 


organizations are providing 
temporary or emergency ser- 
vices for parents who are es- 
sential workers, first respond- 
ers, healthcare workers and 
those in other kinds of occu- 
pations who cannot work from 
home, according to the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control and 
Prevention. 

In the United States, there 
are 3.45 million children 
who are in desperate need of 
day care, ranging from new- 
borns to 1l-year-olds, ac- 
cording to the Child Care 
Aware of America’s Febru- 
ary 2020 database. In Cali- 
fornia alone, nearly 310,000 
seemingly disadvantaged chil- 
dren are caught in a web of 
uncertainty. 

To combat this, state and 
local child care licensing pol- 
icies and regulations are en- 
acted to safeguard children 
and caregivers from contract- 
ing COVID-19. Although 
there are no group size or chil- 
dren-to-caregiver ratio restric- 
tions in California, child care 
programs typically operate 
with a maximum of about the 
same 10 to 12 children. 

While abiding by social 
distancing guidelines, the 
CDC urges facilities to post- 
pone holiday events, establish 
playground times and ensure 
that children’s naptime mats 
or cribs are distanced 6 feet 
apart. 

Child care programs are ba- 
sic to early childhood develop- 
ment, as it molds everything 
from an adult’s brain volume 


to reading proficiency. Katica 
Roy, a gender economist said, 
“That has an impact on our fu- 
ture labor force and their eco- 
nomic potential, which ulti- 
mately is tied to our country’s 
economic potential. ” 
Overwhelmed and dis- 
tressed about handling their 
child’s development and work 
demands, parents are faced 
with the decision to either uti- 
lize these services or drown in 
responsibilities and overload 
themselves with work. 

Many parents have been 
left with no alternative but to 
sacrifice unpaid time off, fur- 
ther digging a deeper hole of 
financial despair. Above all, 
society’s intrinsic expectation 
for mothers, in particular, to 
oversee pinpointed day-to- 
day details, results in a heap of 
anxieties. 


Their children’s futures 
are on the line, calling for 
prioritization. 


But even before the pan- 
demic, child care hung on a 
thread. Along with the com- 
plicated circumstances that 
COVID-19 has introduced 
to these facilities, the indus- 
try is also being stifled by 
policymakers, including the 
Senate’s seemingly apathetic 
behavior. 

When the coronavirus relief 
package expired, the House 
ascended the Child Care is Es- 
sential Act in July. 

“The Child Care is Essen- 
tial Act would stabilize the 
child care sector and sup- 
port providers to reopen and 


operate. It also would provide 
needed relief to protect child 
care workers, support work- 
ing families, and improve the 
safety of child care facilities,” 
said Nita M. Lowey, a House 
appropriations committee 
chairwoman. 

In response to the act, the 
Senate curbed it, thereafter 
causing a domino effect of 
parents undertaking the teach- 
er role while businesses re- 
main shuttered and the econo- 
my continues to plummet. The 
Senate’s indifference to suf- 
fering communities revealed 
no immediate relief on the 
horizon. 

Deemed essential to Amer- 
ica’s recovery by Republicans 
and Democrats, the House 
Speaker Nancy Pelosi initiated 
an updated Heros Act in Sep- 
tember, which includes $57 
billion in emergency funding 


for the child care industry. 
Although politicians are opti- 
mistic about the new econom- 
ic relief package, several child 
care centers are on the brink 
of collapsing. It has become 
questionable whether moun- 
tains of money will help save 
the industry. 

If legislators purposefully 
hamper progress being made 
for distressed families, those 
same families have every right 
to feel disheartened and cyni- 
cal of their supposedly trust- 
worthy leaders. 

Anxiety and all-consum- 
ing stress are the only facets 
working parents have known 
throughout COVID-19’s disas- 
trous nature. 

Parents can only multitask 
so much, and providing child 
care for every working par- 
ent will help take some of the 
weight off their shoulders. 
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UP TO DATE 


10/12: Indigenous Peoples’ Day 


Quick Guide to Ballot Propositions 
Instagram Live @ 6:30 - 7:00 p.m 
@csufalumni 


Metastatic Breast Cancer Aware- 
ness Day 


10/13: 


WEEKLY PLAYLIST 


Top Tier TV Show 

& Movie Songs 

Some television shows 
and movies have the 
best soundtracks. 
These are some 

of CSUF student's 
favorites. 


Follow @thedailytitan 
on Instagram to 
contribute to 
upcoming playlists. 


(=) Open @ Search Scan 


Where’s Tuffy is now online! Follow @thedailytitan 
on Instagram to take part in the elephantastic 


scavenger hunt! 


f © Vin 


Follow us @thedailytitan 
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Alexa Abarca 


Alexa Abarca is a third year biology major 
at CSUF! Alexa is so sweet, funny and 
studious! Her sense of humor is unmatched 
and she is an amazing friend! She can make 
anyone smile and have a good day with her 
contagious energy! She is going to change 
the world (she already is)!! 


Want to nominate for Titan 
of the Week or submit art 
4 ora poem? 


Scan the QR code or 
Visit https://forms.gle/ 
Co1f93M7TFdGJeMn6 
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H O RO S CO P E WRITTEN by Stepheny Gehrig 


RI 
ES 

(Mar. 21- 

Apr. 19) 


AU 
RUS 


(Apr. 20- 
May 20) 


EM 
INI 


(May 21- 
Jun. 20) 


AN 
CER 


(Jun. 21- 
Jul. 22) 
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(Jul. 23- 
Aug. 22) 


IR 
GO 


(Aug. 23- 
Sep. 22) 


Although you feel the need to 
isolate yourself to solve your 
problems, your best available 
resource is your friends. Trust 
in those around you and listen 
to the advice they give you 


This week might lead you 

to feel apprehensive about 
sharing your true personality 
with those around you. 
Don’t completely isolate 
yourself from others, and use 
their company to ease your 
apprehension. 


Use your voice and speak up 
about issues that are causing 
you stress. This week might 
have heightened stressors 
and speaking about these 
issues will clear the air for 
you and those around you. 


Good moods are on the 
horizon for the upcoming 
week. Nurture yourself and 
harvest those good vibes to 
form new relationships. 


Surround yourself with 
people who care about you 
and who you care about. 
This week will be emotional 
for you, and having those 
who you love surround you 
will make each day easier to 
get through. 


Your relationships may not be 
going as well, but this week 
will bring ease in regards 

to them. Strengthening 

your confidence and 
understanding yours and 
others’ needs will bring 
insights to your relationships. 


IB This week, it may be hard for 


A you to express your feelings. 
R Try using your creativity 
(Sep 23- to unleash these emotions; 
Oct. 22) : wa cont 
creative writing, painting, 
making collages or any other 
creative activities can help 
you express your emotions. 


Tend to yourself this week. 


COR Focusing on the more 
PI O important aspects in your 
(Oct. 23- 


Nov. 21) life, and understanding your 


wants and desires will help 
propel you to complete your 
goals. 


Connecting with those who 


ne uplift you and encourage 


you will greatly boost 

lear your energy this week. 

Surrounding yourself with 

people who have faith in you 

will set your motivation for 
your upcoming projects. 


Your energy is high 


aeRO this week, and also 


Dec. 22 contagious! Share 
io ; your good vibes with 
, everyone around and spread 


lOY- 


Realizing that things will 


QUA be out of your control 
RIUS is vital this week. Some 
Uan. 20- events might occur that 
Feb. 18) pore . 
will heighten anxieties, 
but understanding that 
they are out of your control 
will make it easier. 


IS Don’t over indulge in love. 
This week, you'll be head 
C ES over heels for everyone, but 
(Feb. 19- taking a realistic approach 
Mar. 2 on love will benefit you and 
your relationships. Put your 
love life in perspective to 
what you want in life. 


DIY Starbucks Iced Latte 


Make your latte cheaper at Starbucks by ordering 
a double or triple espresso. Ask for ice in a larger 
cup and then take it home to add milk, flavoring, 


and/or sweetener. You'll get the same drink and 
save about $2! 


Want to share your Fast Food/Restaurant 
hacks? 


Scan the QR code or Visit: 
https://forms.gle/6tkK4q34EU9gmre5p8& 


VISIT US AT: DAILYTITAN.COM 


FOLLOW US ON TWITTER: @THEDAILYTITAN 
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Coach leads cultural conversations 


Ashley Preston notes 
the value of respect in 
any discussion. 


TAMEKA POLAND 
Editor 


From a team that had the 
most wins in program his- 
tory since 2012 and the 
most conference wins since 
2013, to being shut down 
after a successful six sea- 
sons, change was on the 
horizon for Cal State Ful- 
lerton’s women’s volleyball 
team. 

“We had to change the 
culture completely last year 
and I chose to be a better 
leader for myself and my 
young women. Coaching 
is so attached to wins and 
losses, and I realized that 
there is more to that for 
me,” said Ashley Preston, 
the head coach. 

During the team’s offsea- 
son Preston appeared on the 
“More Than a Moment” se- 
ries, a Big West conference 
initiative that aims to foster 
discussions about inequali- 
ty. The series started by just 
a click of an email, Preston 
said. 

She added that she agreed 
to the series because she 


wanted to have genuine 
conversations surround- 
ing the racial injustices 


and social unrest that have 
occurred over the last few 
months. 

After appearing on the 
show, she said she brought 
this discussion to her team. 
She said she would be re- 
miss if she didn’t address 
it. 

“IT would be doing myself 
disservice and that’s how I 
opened it up with my stu- 
dent athletes, but also too 


Women’s volleyball head coach Ashley Preston gathers the team during a timeout at Titan Gym. 


with that, I am intentional 
with bringing a team that is 
very diverse with all differ- 
ent backgrounds so that as- 
similation doesn’t happen of 
‘there’s only one way that a 
volleyball player should be’ 
— because I don’t fit that 
mold of a volleyball coach,” 
Preston said. 

As a starting point to re- 
gain the team’s unity, the 
team and coaches read and 
studied books that were 
centered around teamwork, 
goals and positivity, such 
as Jon Gordon’s “The En- 
ergy Bus.” The team also 
watched videos that fo- 
cused on trust, courage 
and vulnerability as well 
as learning to have difficult 
discussions. 

Preston has since adopted 


the motto “Your Sister’s 
Keeper,” in which the team 
discusses being relational, 
responsible and respectful 
towards one another. 

“I told them ‘let’s write 
quotes to a teammate who 
is in this room that’s strug- 
gling right now.’ So, basi- 
cally I took from our cul- 
ture, what we do in our gym 
and we did it on a Zoom,” 
Preston said. 

In practice, there are of- 
ten times when Preston and 
her staff would teach the 
players to set boundaries on 
how to have those critical, 
political conversations, all 
while maintaining the code 
“You are your sister’s keep- 
er. Though it’s OK to have 
differences, figuring out 
how to have conversations 


where both sides still have 
respect for each other is a 
point of emphasis, Preston 
said. 

“What’s missing is hav- 
ing conversations, and 
we're just going off of as- 
sumptions of people, like 
‘Oh, because you're Black, 
I know you think this’ or 
‘Because you are a repub- 
lican, I know you _ think 
that’ and that’s not the 
case,” Preston said. “For 
me though, to protect my 
peace at this time I no lon- 
ger show up for baiting con- 
versations, I only want to 
show up with authenticity 
and so we teach that in our 
Zoom.” 

The team’s cohesive- 
ness was apparent last sea- 
son when they doubled the 
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amount of wins from their 
previous season. Looking 
to make the most of the off- 
season, virtual meetings 
have become a way of life 
for the team as Preston con- 
tinues to encourage healthy 
discussions. 

“Speak up in a genu- 
ine, authentic, vulnerable 
way to make people under- 
stand that if you care about 
me, then I need you not 
to say that, or if you care 
about me, then please hear 
me and make sure that my 
viewpoints aren't miscon- 
strued, because I have this 
lived experience,” Preston 
said. “My life is my own 
and I have this lived experi- 
ence that you may not have, 
so I'll listen to you if you 
can listen to me as well.” 


Impacting his community through coaching 


From the soccer field to 
the classroom, Jorge Reyes 
wants to make a change. 


JARED EPREM 
Staff Writer 


When Cal State Fullerton 
men’s soccer coach George 
Kuntz needs a fill-in play- 
er during training sessions, he 
looks to one man. A man who, 
according to Kuntz, can “slide 
and glide” and “hit darts with 
passes” on a bum knee: Jorge 
Reyes, the assistant coach of the 
men’s soccer team. 

Titans senior defender Irving 
Arvizu aligns his praise with 
Kuntz’s sentiment. 

“T can’t say this in front of 
him but that man’s a beast,’ 
Arvizu said. “That man, you see 
him play and you think he’s still 
in his prime.” 

Ever since Reyes joined the 
CSUF men’s soccer coach- 
ing staff, the team has won 
two Big West Conference 
Tournaments. 

Reyes moved to Santa Ana 
from Mexico at two years old 
and has lived there since then. 
He played for two community 
colleges before joming the UC 
Irvine men’s soccer team that 
featured Kuntz at the helm. 

After graduating from Irvine, 
Reyes spent a year and a half 
playing for Kaposvar Rakoczi 
in Hungary. While overseas, 
he had an epiphany to start an 


after-school soccer program in 
Santa Ana. 

Multiple attempts were made 
to get involved with the city 
council and school board upon 
return, but Reyes was shut 
down at every stop because 
he “was just this kid that had a 
bachelor’s.” 

Despite the failed attempts, 
Reyes said he knew he want- 
ed to impact his community 
through coaching, so he reached 
out to Kuntz, who was now the 
head coach at CSUF. 

Kuntz offered Reyes an un- 
paid student manager position 
while he worked on getting his 
master’s degree in sociology. 
After he obtained his master’s, 
Fullerton’s assistant coach at the 
time, Kyle Schmid, left to coach 
at Loyola Marymount and left 
behind a job opening. 

About 200 applications were 
submitted for the opening, 
which made it a long shot for 
Reyes. However, after a three 
hour one-on-one conversation 
at a Starbucks, the trajectory of 
Reyes’s life and CSUF men’s 
soccer hit a turning point. 

“T walked away from that 
meeting knowing where his 
heart was as far as teaching, 
what he wanted to do for the 
community, wanting to stay in 
the area, wanting to raise a fam- 
ily here and impact the com- 
munity and kids that never get 
out of Santa Ana,’ Kuntz said. 
“Then, he went through the in- 
terview process and there were 


other people on the committee, 
and he just did extremely well. 
And then we hired him.” 

Soccer isn’t the only passion 
Reyes wears upon his sleeve. 
As a lecturer at the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, education is 
something that Reyes constant- 
ly stresses to his players . Junior 
defender Edward Salazar said 
that he talks about school more 
than he preaches soccer. 

Reyes is nothing short of a 
mentor. Lily Reyes, his wife, 
said that players will frequent- 
ly call him late at night because 
they trust that he’ll “hear you out 
and give you his thoughts.” 

“Tt’s funny because we always 
joke that he never picks up his 
phone, but yet everyone calls 
him. He eventually will find the 
time to call people back, so he 
just is good at that. He’s good at 
being available for listening to 
people, offering his two cents, 
his advice on how to make 
things easier for other people,” 
Lily said. 

Family plays a huge role in 
his life, and is one of the things 
that Lily said she was attracted 
to when they first met. Between 
his 10 aunts and uncles, Jorge 
has over 40 cousins. 

Being the oldest of the bunch, 
he regularly plans events to bring 
his family together, whether it be 
family soccer matches, basket- 
ball games or Mafia games. Lily 
also said he started playing Call 
of Duty with his cousins during 
quarantine to stay in touch. 


Oscar, Jorge’s younger broth- 
er, said that Jorge plays a large 
role in his cousins’ lives because 
he wants to be a role model for 
them. 

“His selflessness and_ his 
character is what’s most unique 
about him. He was able to sacri- 
fice his own social life, his own 
merit, so that the generation af- 
ter him did it better than him. 
For me, I think that’s where my 
selflessness comes from,” Oscar 
said. 

Jorge and Oscar started their 
nonprofit afterschool program, 
La Academia, in 2017. The driv- 
ing factor for this organization 
stems from their experiences in 
the Santa Ana public schooling 
district, as well as wanting the 
best for future generations. 

La Academia provides yeat- 
round soccer training with prac- 
tices three times a week and 
games on the weekends. Addi- 
tionally, it provides workshops 
twice a month for the kids and 
once a month for their parents. 

Topics discussed in these 
workshops include education, 
nutrition, college applications 
and how to use email. 

“You'd be surprised, most 
of our parents don’t know how 
to use email. When you accept 
your scholarships, you're using 
email, so that’s a really crippling 
factor if you don’t even know 
how to log on, check an email 
and respond to an email,” Oscar 
said. 

One of Jorge’s long-term 


goals is to educate communities 
like his own on the importance 
of voting. He said that the ma- 
jority of people in Santa Ana are 
Latino, but the voters and poli- 
cymakers aren’t, which is some- 
thing he wants to change. 

To help facilitate this change, 
Oscar is running for a seat on 
the Santa Ana school board in 
this upcoming election. They’ve 
run into difficulties with their af- 
terschool program, such as field 
accessibility, so they want to 
help influence change through 
policy. 

“T don’t know that we're the 
most successful soccer players 
that came out of Santa Ana, but 
T'll tell you this: we’re the only 
ones that ever came back be- 
cause I don’t see anyone here,” 
Oscar said. 

Jorge said he wants to even- 
tually become a head coach at 
a university. When asked about 
the possibility of Reyes leav- 
ing Santa Ana to coach, Oscar, 
Kuntz and Arvizu all gave dif- 
ferent answers that came to sim- 
ilar conclusions: if he leaves, it 
will be a long time from now. 

“The position I hold right 
now is influencing that social 
mobility, but killing two birds 
with one stone; it’s also ful- 
filling that passion, that love I 
have for this sport because at 
the end of the day, soccer, foot- 
ball, this sport, I love it like you 
wouldn’t believe,” Jorge said. 
“T know soccer. This is all ’'ve 
known all my life.” 
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